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THE ARTS AT THE COURT OF THE POPES. 

Les Arts A la Cour des Papes pendant le XV et 
LE XVI" Si4:CLE. Recueil de Documents inMits tires 
des Archives et des Bibliothiques Romaines. Par M. 
EuGfeNE MiJNTZ. Paris : Thorin. 1879. 8vo. First 
Part: Martin V. to Pius II. 1417-1464. 364 pp. 
Second Part: Paul II. 1464-1471. 337 pp. and 2 
heliogr. (Published as Fascicles IV. and IX. of the 
Bibliotheque des £coles franqaises d^Athhtes et de 
Eorne.) 

HE great Italian artists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries for the most part discovered 
the truth of the French proverb, that tons les 
chemins inhient a Rome, for, however distant 
their places of birth and education, few failed to find their 
way there at some time during their career. This makes 
it not a little singular that none of the many authors who 
have written upon Italian art have anticipated M. Eugene 
Miintz in writing a history of art at the court of the popes, 
some of whom rivalled the Medici, the Sforzas, the Estes, 
and the Montefeltros as patrons of art. A full history of 
papal rule would unavoidably include a history of the arts, 
for, as M. Miintz remarks, "architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, goldsmith's work and embroidery, were formerly so 
intimately connected with the institutions and ceremonies 
of the church that, in retracing the different events of a 
pope's reign, one is almost certain simultaneously to re- 
view the history of each of those arts." In no city of the 
world have more splendid ecclesiastical and secular build- 
ings been erected than in Rome, and nowhere have these 
been more profusely decorated with marbles and frescos. 
Nowhere, also, have princes spent more lavishly upon 
precious objects intended to adorn their churches, their 
palaces, and their persons, or to be given away in token of 
alliance and friendship to foreign potentates or their repre- 
sentatives. While a Nicholas V. or a Leo X. sat in St. 
Peter's chair, Rome overflowed with artists of every kind, 
called from all parts of Italy to satisfy the needs of the 
hour; but, when death claimed the papal Maecenas, and 
fortune gave him a Calixtus III. or an Adrian VI. as 
successor, presto, the scene changed, and for a time the 
arts were proscribed and artists driven elsewhere for em- 
ployment. The fitful nature of art patronage at Rome, 



arising out of the very nature of the government, whose 
character changed with that of the individual placed at its 
head, made those who found themselves charged with 
important commissions work under the sort of pressure 
which men feel when they know that at any moment they 
may be cast adrift. All strove to take advantage of the 
hours of sunshine, for none could say how soon the source 
of light and heat might be hidden from their sight. When 
this happened, artistic activity at Rome was quenched, 
even more than it would have been elsewhere by a shifting 
of the reins of government from the hands of a ruler who 
had favored the arts to those of one who was either indif- 
ferent or hostile to them, and this because the Eternal 
City was so completely dependent upon foreign aid in all 
branches of art. The men who built, painted, and sculp- 
tured, who fashioned the precious metals, engraved gems, 
and wove tapestries in her service, were not Romans, — 
few of whom at any period of her history have attained 
eminence in any branch of art, — but Tuscans, Lombards, 
or Umbrians, who remained at Rome only so long as they 
found plenty of work to do, and returned home when, owing 
to circumstances, this was no longer the case. 

The history of art at the court of Martin V. (1417- 
1431), with which M. Miintz begins his valuable work, 
shows the truth of this statement, for the painters em- 
ployed by this pope were not Romans, but Gentile da 
Fabriano, Pisanello da Verona, and Masaccio da Firenze. 
So, also, it was no Roman, but a Florentine sculptor named 
Simon (Ghini ?), who was charged to make this pope's 
monument for the Lateran Basilica ; and another Floren- 
tine, Lorenzo Ghiberti, from whom, on his visit to Florence, 
he ordered (as we read in the Commentaries of that great 
artist) a golden mitre, a pastoral staff, and a cope button 
with chiselled figures of exquisite workmanship. 

It may be well, before proceeding with this necessarily 
short notice of M. Muntz's work, to speak of its general 
plan. The first volume treats of the reigns of Popes Martin 
v., Eugenius IV., Nicholas V., Calixtus III., and Pius II., 
the second, third, and fifth of whom are among the greatest 
papal patrons of the arts. Each reign begins with a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the pope's artistic policy, followed by special 
notices of the works which he caused to be carried out, 
and of the artists whom he took into his employ. These 
are supplemented with copious extracts from hitherto un- 
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published documents, given in the Latin text, as originally 
written, and enriched with notes which show the most dili- 
gent and careful study of all competent authorities who 
have written upon the work or artist referred to. By this 
arrangement the author has adapted his book to the uses 
of the student, as well as to those of the general reader ; 
for while the former has the notes and documents to assist 
him in his researches, the latter can pass them over, and 
yet obtain an excellent idea of the history of the arts at the 
Roman court from the preliminary notices and interspersed 
paragraphs. To describe the book in a few words, we 
may say that it contains both the stiidia and the fructus 
studiorum, — the sources of information and the intelligent 
inferences and conclusions drawn from them. As an ex- 
ample of the light thrown upon matters of artistic interest 
by the author, we may take the second chapter of his first 
volume, upon the position of artists at Rome about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This was evidently of the 
most humble description in the reign of Nicholas V., for,, 
in registers examined by M. Miintz, there is absolutely no 
distinction made between manual and intellectual labor. 
Painters and sculptors are confounded with masons, pav- 
iors, and blacksmiths, and often the latter are the best paid 
for their labors. When Maestro Antonio, of Florence, 
head architect of the Vatican, absented himself for a few 
days, the treasurer stopped his salary, exactly as if he had 
had to do with a common workman. Under Pius II., 
architects and sculptors took their meals in company with 
water-carriers, herdsmen, and truckmen. Sculptors of 
merit modelled cannon-balls, and extracted blocks of trav- 
ertine and marble from the Coliseum, which long served 
as a quarry even for those popes who prided themselves 
upon being lovers of antiquity and promoters of the arts. 
Thus, while scholars and poets were looked upon as the 
equals of high dignitaries at the papal court, and received 
large salaries and benefices, artists were treated as me- 
chanics, and generally paid by the day, like laborers. That 
their yearly gains were far below those of the literary men 
employed by the popes is evident, for, while Nicholas V. 
gave Manetti a yearly pension of six hundred golden scudi, 
and made gifts equal to five hundred ducats apiece to 
Filelfo and Valla, he paid the painters and sculptors in his 
employ from eighty to one hundred florins a year. This 
state of things continued until the humanists, by familiar- 
izing the reading world with the names of the great artists 
of antiquity, raised public appreciation of those of their 
own time, whose names they coupled in their writings with 
those of popes, emperors, philosophers, poets, etc. Thus, 
for example, Fazio, writing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, De Viris Illustribus, admits to their company 
Gentile da Fabriano, Jan van Eyck, Pisanello, Donatello, 
etc. ; and Manetti calls Bernardo Rossellini peregregius 
latomorum magister. Finally, by the publication of im- 
portant theoretical treatises, such as those of Leone Battista 
Alberti and Antonio Filarete upon architecture, Francesco 
di Giorgio Martini upon military engineering, and Lionardo 
da Vinci upon a variety of scientific subjects, the artists 
themselves helped to regain their proper standing. " The 
victory, however, was long in coming," says M. Miintz, 
"and many years passed before nobles and commoners, 
churchmen and soldiers, became accustomed to look upon 
an artist as the equal of a savant or a humanist." 

As it would be impossible within the limits of this 
notice to touch upon a tithe of the many new and interest- 



ing facts connected with the history of the arts in Italy 
which M. Muhtz has stored up in this book, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a brief resuntd of his account of the 
Venetian Cardinal Pietro Barbo, afterwards Pope Paul II., 
and of the little known but splendid collection of works of 
art which he gathered together in the Palace of St. Mark, 
more generally known as the Palazzo di Venezia, at Rome. 
For various reasons Paul II. has been harshly judged both 
by Catholic and Protestant writers, who have denied him 
that position among the great papal art patrons of the 
Renaissance which is justly claimed for him by M. Miintz. 
Admitting the personal vanity which induced him to pro- 
pose to take the name of " Formosus " on his elevation 
to the papacy, and that excessive love of dress which in- 
duced him to spend immense sums with the object of set- 
ting off his handsome person to the greatest advantage, 
our author shows that he has been unjustly accused of 
avarice and cupidity, and does not hesitate to declare him 
to have been "one of the chief and essential factors of 
that great movement which began at Rome under Nicholas 
v., and culminated during the first years of the sixteenth 
century in the splendors of the pontificates of Julius II. 
and Leo X." The Palazzo di Venezia, commenced by 
Cardinal Barbo seventeen years before he was called to 
the throne of St. Peter (1464), was, says M. Miintz, "an 
absolutely new monument raised in the very heart of the 
Eternal City, which, in all its parts, affirmed the definite 
triumph of the Renaissance." It contained the richest 
collection of works of art formed in Italy since the fall 
of the Roman empire. Among these were hundreds of 
antique cameos, intaglios, medals, and bronzes, many of 
which, after the pope's death, passed into the hands of the 
Medici at Florence ; an immense number of Byzantine 
paintings on gold grounds, portable mosaics, reliquaries, 
ivories, and sacerdotal vestments covered with the most 
exquisite designs ; a superb series of Flemish tapestries, 
some of which still exist in the galleries of the Vatican ; 
also, church utensils of gold and silver, engraved by the 
most celebrated Tuscan and Umbrian goldsmiths; a 
princely table service ; and the most costly embroideries 
which Florence and Milan could produce. Some idea of 
the number of objects in this collection may be formed 
from the fact that the inventory published by M. Miintz 
fills one hundred and five pages of closely printed text. 
This catalogue, begun by the apostolic notary, Giovanni 
Piesti, and continued as late as the year 1460 by an un- 
known person, perhaps the pope himself, is so explicit in 
regard to details of costume, composition, quahties of 
metal and stone, that, as our author suggests, it may by its 
aid be possible to identify some of the objects, now scat- 
tered, which formerly belonged to the collection. Accu- 
rate as it is in point of description, it shows a great want 
of erudition and archaeological knowledge, and a complete 
ignorance of mythology. Hercules, with his club and 
his lion's skin, is the only one of the Olympian deities 
known to the cardinal and his assistant. Once, in de- 
scribing the nude figure of an old man, bearded, holding a 
thunderbolt in his left hand, the writer timidly records, 
" credo quod sit Jupiter " ; but he is not able to recognize 
iEsculapius by his serpent-wreathed baton, or Diana by her 
costume and her quiver, and he describes the rape of Gany- 
mede as "an infant carried off by a swan." With Roman 
iconography he is much more familiar ; but this is not 
strange, as Cardinal Barbo was a skilled numismatist. He 
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was born with a passion for gems and antique medals, and, 
at a very early age, with the encouragement of his uncle, 
Eugenius IV., began to collect coins, jewels, and Byzantine 
stuffs. This did not lead him, however, as M. Miintz as- 
sures us on trustworthy contemporaneous testimony, to en- 
deavor to enrich himself at the expense of his friends, for 
all historians agree that nothing was more difficult than to 
induce him to accept a present. This is highly creditable, 
considering the strength of a passion for collecting which 
finally reached "almost epic proportions." Not content 
with adding miraculous images to his museum, meditating 
the installation of the rich library of Monte Cassino in the 
Palace of St. Mark, and offering to build a bridge for the 
inhabitants of Toulouse in exchange for a cameo, he en- 
deavored to bring into the vast circle of his collections 
monoliths whose transportation twenty years earlier would 
have appeared to be impossible, such, for example, as the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Santa Costanza, now in the Vati- 
can gallery, with which he adorned the square of St. Mark. 
Within the palace the antique objects occupied the 
place of honor ; but, considering that Cardinal Barbo was 
a Venetian, it is not surprising that he highly appreciated 
the rich products of the East, and gave Byzantine pictures, 
ivories, and stuffs an almost equally high place among his 
treasures. 

The list of precious stones, whether plain or engraved, 
amassed by Paul II. is fairly dazzling, and, coupled with 
his love of everything which bore the impress of luxury 
and wealth, makes it difficult, as M. Miintz confesses, to 
absolve him from the charge of vanity ; but the study of 
contemporary literature, and especially that of the writings 
of the pope's contemporary, Francesco Colonna, the author 
of the Hypnerotomachia, has led him to believe that in 
both it was induced by a lively sense of the beauty of 
polychromy, of admiration for the glyptic art, and belief in 
the magic virtues of certain stones ; that, in short, it was 
connected with a number of aspirations and ideas shared 
in by the most distinguished persons of the Renaissance. 
Struck with the sudden death of the pope, the Roman 
people believed that he had been strangled by the demons 
whom he kept imprisoned in the settings of his rings. 
This is positively stated, says M. Miintz, by the chronicler 
Paolo dello Mastro, and repeated by Platina the historian, 
who, however, endeavors to give a more rational explana- 
tion of the pope's end by saying that the attack of apo- 
plexy which suddenly induced it was brought on by the 
weight of his famous tiara, which is estimated by Cannesio 
at no less than 120,000, and by Cardinal Ammanati at 
180,000 golden ducats. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
American. 




ESSRS. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. announce, 
as in preparation, Dr. Angell's papers on William 
Morris Hunt, reprinted, with additions, from the 
Atlantic Monthly; Prof. William R. Ware's 
Modern Perspective, for architects, artists, and draughts- 
men; and a new edition of Winckelmann's History of 
Ancient Art. The illustrated descriptive catalogue of the 
Di Cesnola collection of Cyprian antiquities, which was 
projected some time ago, is also promised, if a sufficient 



number of subscriptions can be secured to warrant the 
undertaking. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will issue shortly 
a translation, by Virginia Champlin, of Viollet-le-Duc's 
VHistoire (fun Dessinateur. 

The North American Review announces that in an 
early number will be begun a series of articles fully detail- 
ing the operations of the archaeological exploring expedi- 
tion sent to Mexico and Central America by Mr. Peter 
Lorillard and the French government. The articles will 
be written by M. Charnay, the chief of the expedition, and 
will be illustrated by engravings after photographs to be 
taken from the ancient buildings, the more interesting details 
of their ornamentation, the bas-reliefs, hieroglyphics, etc. 

Foreign. 

The second volume of the Inveniaire Ghieral des 
Richesses d'Art de la France has been published by the 
Administration des Beaux-Arts. It contains the mono- 
graphs on the libraries of Versailles and the museums at 
Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, Montpellier, Orleans, etc. The third 
volume, devoted to the civil monuments of Paris, is in 
press. 

Francis Seymour Haden's monograph on the etched 
work of Rembrandt has appeared in a French translation, 
which was distributed among the subscribers to the Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts with its July number. From the 
preface of the French edition it appears that there is also 
a German translation in preparation. 

M. Champfleury's Histoire de la Caricature -mW soon 
be completed by the publication of the fifth volume by 
Dentu, of Paris. 

Prof. R. Bergau, of Nuremberg, has been charged 
with the compilation of a richly illustrated descriptive list 
of the artistic monuments of the province of Eastern 
Prussia. The means necessary for the execution of the 
plan, have been voted by the Provincial Committee (Pro- 
vinzial-Ausschuss) of Eastern Prussia. 

Prof. M. zur Strassen has edited, and Georg Gil- 
bers, of Dresden, has published, a reissue of Christian 
Egenolf's Modelbuch alter Arten, which was originally 
published in Frankfort-on-the-Main in the year 1527. The 
original of the Modelbuch, which is of special interest to 
designers of laces and embroideries, is owned by the Art 
Industrial Museum of Leipsic, and the reissue appears 
under the patronage of the Museum. A series of similar 
publications is to follow. 

Gottfried Semper's architectural and art industrial 
designs are to be published by G. Knapp, of Leipsic. 
There are to be 130 plates, engraved on copper, folio size, 
with illustrated text and a portrait of the deceased. The 
work is to be issued in parts. 

Raphael's paintings, frescos, and tapestries, so far as 
they have been engraved or photographed, are to be re- 
published in heliotypes by Gutbier, of Dresden. Draw- 
ings are not to be included. There will be about 190 
quarto plates, with text by Prof. Liibke, the whole to be 
published in 24 parts. 

Dr. H. Savin, of Mosbach, in Baden, has planned the 
publication of a heliotype reproduction of Richenthal's 
Council of Constance, from the presumably oldest manu- 
script in the possession of Count zu Konigsegg-Aulendorf. 
The manuscript consists of about 500 sheets, with numer- 
ous illustrations. There are to be only 50 copies of the 



